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which, far more truly than the rest, stands for
unaided effort and individual enterprise. I mean
Walker Miles, the author of Field Path Rambles and
other guide-books for walking in the home counties.
Less wide in his scope than Whitaker, less exuberant
in detail than Bradshaw, he yet stands, in virtue of
his subject, on a far higher plane than either. Brad-
shaw can lay before us, with masterly lucidity and
conciseness and a wealth of symbolic resource, a
picture of our country's passenger transport system;
Whitaker articulates for us the whole skeleton of its
official being. But our country is something more
than a complex of railways or a structure of offices
and salaries; and the true Englishman, or at least
the true Londoner, when he has expended a proper
veneration on the other masters of actuality, should
at any rate have a thought to spare for Walker Miles.
Walker Miles was not, it may be inferred, his real
name. There are colleagues of his, co-heirs of his
renown, who deal with other parts of the country:
and one of them bears the name of Alf Holliday.
Both names were clearly pleasantries, adopted pos-
sibly from modesty, possibly from a feeling that their
task was too sacred to be associated with the name of
an actual man. But it is as Walker Miles that we
know him: as Walker Miles he influences our lives,
guides our steps, and points us to the inner secrets of
our native, land. And, among his colleagues, he was
clearly the leader and the pioneer. Alf Holliday and
Noah Weston have great moments: Hertfordshire is
theirs and the Northern Heights are theirs: theirs
are Chipperfield Common and St. Albans and the
Valley of the Chess. But Walker Miles has Kent and
the whole of Surrey; the Oxted Hills and the Epsom
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